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him to be a lounger; and though all of them had tasted his bounty,
he did not escape their critical remarks. In jest, they had named
him the Bridge-bailiff. The physiognomist with the timber-toe,
however, noticed that his countenance was not now so gay as in
the morning; he appeared to be reflecting earnestly on something;
he had drawn his hat close over his face; his movement was slow
and thoughtful; he had nibbled at an apple-rind for some time,
without seeming to be conscious that he was doing so. From this
appearance of affairs, the man-spier thought he might extract some
profit; therefore he put his wooden and his living leg in motion,
and stilted off to the other end of the Bridge, and lay in wait for
the thinker, that he might assail him, under the appearance of a
new arrival, for a fresh alms. This invention prospered to the
full: the musing philosopher gave no heed to the mendicant, put
his hand into his pocket mechanically, and threw a six-groat piece
into the fellow's hat, to be rid of him.

In the afternoon, a thousand new faces once more came abroad.
The watcher was now tired of his unknown Friend's delaying, yet
hope still kept his attention on the stretch. He stept into the
view of every passenger, hoped that one of them would clasp him
in his arms ; but all proceeded coldly on their way; the most did
not observe him at all, and few returned his salute with a slight
nod. The sun was already verging to decline, the shadows were
becoming longer, the crowd upon the Bridge diminished; and
the beggar-piquet by degrees drew back into their barracks in
the Mattenburg. A deep sadness sank upon the hopeless Franz,
when he saw his expectation mocked, and the lordly prospect
which had lain before him in the morning vanish from his eyes
at evening. He fell into a sort of sulky desperation; was on the
point of springing over the parapet, and dashing himself down
from the Bridge into the river. But the thought of Meta kept
him back, and induced him to postpone his purpose till he had
seen her yet once more. He resolved to watch next day when
she should go to church, for the last time to drink delight from,
her looks, and then forthwith to still his warm love forever in the
cold stream of the Weser.

"While about to leave the Bridge, he was met by the invalided
pikeman with the wooden leg, who, for pastime, had been making,
many speculations as to what could be the young man's object,
that had made him watch upon the Bridge from dawn to darkness.
He himself had lingered beyond his usual time, that he might wait